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than their predecessors, in 1832, could acquiesce,
without a struggle, in the attack on privilege.
But in the latter case, if not in the former, the
Peers must have known, or at least they should
have known, what the consequences would be.
Whether their stand against the new methods
of taxation were right or wrong, on general
grounds, it was bound to produce the results which
in fact ensued. The "reserved powers" of the
House of Lords were certain to be abolished the
moment it was seen that they were no longer
kept in reserve but might be made operative. The
House, I wrote in 1904, " can seldom venture to
assert itself, and then only in a tentative and
temporary fashion. If any measures were taken to
add to its self-confidence, to give it real authority,
to impart to it a consciousness of something like
a political equality with the other House, it could
scarcely be conserved in its present shape. The
demand for a complete reconstruction would be
irresistible." So it has proved.

But the precise form which this reconstruction
will assume is still indeterminate. The preamble of
the Parliament Act signifies that the limitation of
the veto of the Peers is to be supplemented, or
perhaps superseded, by the creation of an elective,
or partly elective, Second Chamber. In fact, there
is to be " House of Lords Reform," on a scale more
extensive than is suggested in the pages allotted to
the subject below. * It is there pointed out that for
considerably more than half a century the subject has
been before the minds of constitutional reformers.
The creation of life-peers, of peers nominated by
* See Chapter XIII on " The Peers as a Senate